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The Great God Rummydum 


Sculptress Ella Buchanan Has Created 
in Clay Theda Bara’s God of Successful 
Days — A Shriek of Joy in Plastic. 


The distinguished sculptress, Ella Buchanan, of Los Angeles, has done in 
clay Rummydum, the God of Successful Days, the spirit of whom, or which, Theda 
Bara says has dwelt with her since she was a toddler and has brought her good 
fortune far beyond the dreams of her fairy story days. 

Miss Buchanan, whose work is internationally known among connoisseurs of 
art, heard the story of Rummydum from a friend of Miss Bara and was so im- 
pressed by it and by his beneficent influence upon Miss Bara’s career that her muse 
gave her no rest until she had visualized the fascinating little devil in clay. 

Who and what is this Rummydum and why is he or it the god of successful 
days? How did he get his name and how did Miss Buchanan pull him down out 
of the land of unborn things to set him before our ravished eyes? Let both the 
sculptress and the actress tell it. 

“Ever since I was a tiny child,” said Miss Bara, “I could tell the minute my 
eyes popped open in the morning just the kind of day I was going to have— 
whether it was going to be good, indifferent or bad. I would go straight to my 
mother and tell her how the day was going to go with me. On the bad days some- 
thing almost akin to terror would possess me upon waking, while on the indif- 
ferent days I would be oppressed by a sort of dull gray feeling. 

“But on the good days I would be all aglow with the spirit of cheerfulness, 
and I would feel about me a presence that would make me laugh and 
sing and dance. After a while this presence became very real, and 
I would talk to it as though it were there present with me in the flesh. I 
couldn't visualize it, but I could sense it, and one morning its name came to me— 
Rummydum. After this I called the good days Rummydum days—accent on the 
first syllable—and Rummydum days they are now and shall ever be. 

“When I grew older, I recognized Rummydum as the spirit of cheerfulness, 
and I have always regarded cheerfulness as the first requisite of success, and so, 
to me, Rummydum became the God of Successful Days, and I find that the more 
cheerful I am the greater my success, until, during the past few years, nearly all 
my days are Rummydum days, and health, wealth, fame and happiness are mine. 

“So vividly did this spirit of Rummydum impress me that it would change 
my whole appearance, and when I was playing in motion pictures, and a Rummy- 
dum day would come, my director, Mr. J. Gordon Edwards, and his assistants, 
would call out the minute I came upon the set: ‘Hurrah! We're going to have 
a Rummydum day!’ and invariably all would go well that day.” 

Miss Ella Buchanan was a favorite pupil of Chas. Mulligan, the famous and 
beloved master of sculpture of the Art Institute of Chicago, and she has produced 
many works of distinction, among them probably the ideal bust of Lincoln; a 
fine Roosevelt, “In La Palma de la Mana de Dios,” “The End of the Strike,” 
“The Suffragette Calling Her Sisters,” “General Pershing,” “Mortal Man,” and 
many others. 

Her studio at Los Angeles is the finest in the California Southland, and the 
Mecca for distinguished people of all arts. Just now Miss Buchanan is working 
upon a monumental subject, the secret of which she is jealously guarding, but 
she delights during her rare playtime occasionally to set free from their mental 
prisons one or two of that host of smaller subjects that clamor for outward ex- 
pression. 


Tue AmericaAN CINEMATOGRAPHER will very soon have an interesting an- 
nouncement to make in regard to Rummydum. Look for it. 
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Photographed By 


Week of November 14 


ALHAMBRA—“Courage.” Photographed by David 
Abel, member of the A. S. C. 


APOLLO—Monday and Tuesday—“The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” Photographed by 
John F. Seitz, member of the A. S. C. 

Wednesday—“Behind Masks.” Photographed by 
Gilbert Warrenton, member of the A. S. C. 
Thursday—“Wet Gold.” Photographed by William 
Black and J. Rescher. 
Friday—“Mother O’ Mine.” 
Henry Sharp. 
Saturday—“Lessons in Love.” 
Oliver Marsh. 
Sunday—“Dangerous Curve 
graphed by John Mescall. 

CALIFORNIA—“Camille.” Photographed by Ru- 
dolph J. Berquist, member of the A. S. C. 

CLUNE’S BROADWAY—“Blind Hearts.” 
graphed by J. O. Taylor. 

GARRICK—‘Way Down East.” Photographed by 
G. W. Bitzer and Hendrik Sartov. 

GRAU MAN’S—“Dangerous Lies.” 


Photographed by 
Photographed by 
Ahead.” Photo- 


Photo- 


GRAUMAN’S RIALTO—“The Sheik.” Photo- 
graphed by William Marshall. 

HIPPODROME—“Bucking the Line.” Photo- 
graphed by Lucien Andriot. 

HOLLYWOOD—Monday. “God’s Country and 


the Law.” 

Tuesday—“ Devotion.” 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday—“ The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” Photographed by 
John F. Seitz, member of the A. S. C. 

Saturday—“Home Talent.” Photographed by Fred 
W. — and Perry Evans, members of the 
A. S$ 


Sunday—“Beating the Game.” Photographed by 
Ernest Miller. 


KINEMA-~—“The Idle Class.” Photographed by 
Rollie H. Totheroh, member of the A. S. C., and 
“The Serenade.” Photographed by H. Lyman 
Broening, member of the A. S. C., and George 
Peters. 

MILLER’S—“The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” and 
“Fast and Furious.” Photographed by Ernest S. 
Depew, member of the A. S. C. 


MISSION—“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Photographed 
by Charles Rosher, member of the A. S. C. 


PANTAGES—Seventh and Hill—“Pilgrims of the 
Night.” Photographed by Tony Gaudio, member 
of the A, S. C. 

PANTAGES—Broadway—“Dempsey and Carpen- 
tier Fight.” 

SUPERBA—“Nobody’s Fool.” 
Bert Glennon. 

SYMPHONY—“Never Weaken.” Photographed by 
Walter Lundin, member of the A. S. C. 


TALLY’S—“Gypsy Blood.” 


WILSHIRE—Monday—“Bob Hampton of Placer.” 
Photographed by David Kesson and Jacques 
Bizuel. 

Tuesday—“Footlights.” Photographed by Roy F. 
Overbaugh, member of A. S. C. 
Wednesday and Thursday—“The Great Mo- 
ment.” Photographed by Alfred Gilks. 

Friday—“Wealth.” Photographed by James C. Van 
Trees, member of the A. S. C. 

Saturday—“The Sky Pilot.” Photographed by Gu 


Photographed by 


C. Peterson, member of A. S. C., and L. W. 
O’Connell. 
Sunday—“At the End of the World.” Photo- 


qogeet by Paul P. Perry, member of the 
A. S. C. 
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The Camera On Location 


The Most Beautiful Shots of the Picture are Those Outside the Studio— Location 
Cameraman to Be a Specialist 


By Jackson J. Rose 


The rapid stride of the cinematographic art in the past few 
years has been so great that not only are cameramen paying close 
attention to the various lights and effects at the studio, but are 
exercising great care in the selection of their locations and the 
proper development of the beauty of the location selected. The 
result in beauty and in practical usefulness of a location with 
reference to the photoplay production has more than repaid him 
for his efforts, but even today the average location is but a shad- 
ow of the possibility it holds. 


Let us consider what a good location really is. The first con- 


understands his business to get the most out of the set up. If he 
be a first-class cameraman he will be able to make an exposure 
under each of these conditions that will give him uniform results 
when finished. Years ago we had the mistaken idea that every 
exterior scene had to be stopped down, especially, when the light 
was very bright, and we hardly knew how to make a scene with 
the background out of focus, but now things are very different; 
the skillful cameraman knows what to do. 

While the competent cameraman can secure an exposure un- 
der almost any light conditions, there are but a few hours of the 
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This is not an illustration of Mr. Rose’s article. It is a very fine still showing how motion pictures were made fifteen years ago. 
It was shot at the old Melies studio, San Antonio, Texas. William “Daddy” Paley is at the 
camera. The fierce looking pirate is Francis Ford. 


sideration must be its practicability and its application to the 
theme of the story, and to the scene which is to be enacted in the 
given location. Next in consideration should come its pictorial 
value—the beauty or the effectiveness that can be secured by the 
ingenious cameraman. He must be an expert on light conditions, 
exposure, lenses and scenic beauty if he expects to get perfect 
exposure and beautiful composition under any and all conditions. 


Today he may be working in a well equipped studio with all 
the lights and spots at his command with which he can figure 
out very easily the results desired, but tomorrow he may be called 
upon to shoot in bright sunlight or deep shadow or with the light 
changing constantly and then must he be a man who thoroughly 


day when the best results may be obtained. These times of the 
day depend upon the location and the results desired. If a night 
effect is wanted and it is to be a cheerful, pleasant scene, then a 
brilliant back light is to be sought for. On the other hand, if it 
is to be a night scene in which a weird or ghastly or what is 
known as a “creepy” effect is wanted, then the brilliant back 
light would entirely spoil the effect—a dull dead effect is wanted 
and cannot be obtained when the sun is brightly shining. A 
scene like that should be taken in shadow and without highlights. 
Either scene can be made with good light conditions, but the 
difference lies in the time of day the scene is photographed. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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In Camerafornia 


Director Philip E. Rosen, A. S. C., has completed “The Cham- 
pion” featuring Wallace Reid. 


George Schneiderman, A. S. C., was recently called upon to 
risk his life by filming automobile stuff from a platform rigged on 
the front of a big twin six. Such work is dangerous especially 
at a rate of forty-five miles per hour and in this case conditions 
were not conducive to safety, for the road was rough and there 
was a bad turn. A retake was decided upon after the first shot, 
which Mr. Schneiderman was not at all eager to do, for the driver 
of the auto seemed to have an awful time to keep the car in the 
road and, at the turn, he came near jamming into the bank, which 
mishap would in all probability have meant a fatal accident. But 
the retake was shot after another hair-raising ride and then Mr. 
Schneiderman learned that the chauffeur had never driven a car 
before. Such is the life of the cameraman. 


Frank Good, A. S. C., filming Lefty Flynn, erstwhile Yale half 
back, in his last Fox starring vehicle, pulled a photographic stunt 
the other day that is original in pictures. The script called for 
Flynn to jump from one locomotive to another while they were 
doing forty miles an hour on parallel tracks. Wh». “Ur. Good 
came to set up for the shot he found that while there was a clear- 
ance of eight feet from rail to rail between the two tracks the 
clearance between the two cabs was only three and one-half feet. 
This made it impossible to use his tripod, but he quickly over- 
came this by planting a railroad tie between the tracks upon 
which he set his camera head. Imagine the thrill of a shot like 
this with two wild and bloodthirsty locomotives rushing down 
upon the poor cameraman so close together that they brushed his 
coat sleeves as they flew by. Also if Flynn had been the fraction 
of a second late making the jump he would have carried both 
Good and the camera.to kingdom come with him. The shot was 
a great success, and this is the reward of the cinematographer. 
George Marshall directed. 

Turning the crank of a motion camera lashed to the deck of a 
motor boat tearing through the drink at seventy miles an hour is 
no picnic especially when the cameraman is not also lashed to 
the deck. When the sea is rough such work is almost impossible 
and it is always dangerous, but on this occasion Mr. John Arnold, 
A. S. C., stuck tight and secured a perfect negative of his clever 
star, Viola Dana. The boat used was the “Hurricane No. 2” and 
the working title of the picture was “Seeing Is Believing.” Mr. 
Arnold is now at work on “The Five Dollar Baby” an Irving 
Cobb story featuring Miss Dana and directed by Harry Beaumont. 


Charlie Rosher, A. S. C., who made Mary Pickford famous and 
who photographed Norma Talmadge in her last New York pic- 
ture, sailed for Italy, November 2, to cinematog for an Italian 
company until Miss Pickford is again ready to produce. Mr. 
Rosher will work in Rome. His wife will join him next month, 
so it looks as though Charlie might be abroad all winter. 


Ross Fisher, A. S. C., with whom Ernest Palmer, A. S. C., co- 
operated in the filming of George Loan Tucker’s last masterpiece, 
“Ladies Must Live,” and Arthur Rosson’s “Prisoners of Love,” 
both featuring Betty Compson, was chief cinematographer in the 
production of “The Lotus Blossom” and “The Guiding Spirit.” 
“The Lotus Blossom” was a Chinese story produced by a Chinese 
company and Mr. Fisher says the picture was one of the most in- 
teresting he ever made. “The Guiding Spirit” was a spiritualistic 
subject produced by the associated Spiritualistic churches for 
propaganda purposes. Mr. Fisher says the report that he is go- 
ing to China to film a series of big Chinese subjects is premature. 


H. T. Cowling, A. S. C., now filming Burton Holmes Trav- 
elogues for Paramount-Burton Holmes, declares it is several men’s 
jobs to keep a-release-a-week of travel stuff going, but as his 
company has just made its two hundred and ninety-fifth successive 
release it looks like he is getting away with the big job. This 
is almost six years’ steady grind and proves that if you give the 
people a good thing they will come back for more. 
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Film Lingo 

NEGATIVE—Film exposed in a camera and then developed by 
chemical reaction so that the image is brought out and made 
permanent. The blacks and whites of the image, however, are 
reversed. When a positive print is made from the negative, 
the blacks and whites are placed in their true relation. 

OUT—What director calls to an actor who has finished his bit in 
the scene, as, “Smith, you’re out.” , 

PERFORATIONS—The holes on both edges of the film. In 
standard film there are four perforations on both sides of each 
frame. 

PIECE OF CHEESE—This isn’t something to eat, but is motion 
picture talk, meaning a hopeless case, generally applied to 
actors. 

PHOTOPLAY—A story told in pictured action instead of words. 
This word was coined by Director Archer McMackin of the old 
Essanay Company. 

PLOT—The plot of a play or story is the motive of it. 

POSITIVE—Film exposed to the action of light behind a nega- 
tive, and then developed. A positive is the opposite of a nega- 
tive. It is the image in the positive that is thrown upon the 
screen by the projector. 

PRINT—A positive film. As many prints as are desired, barring 
accidents, can be made from a negative. 

PRINTING—tThe process of acting upon positive film by passing 
it through a machine in company with a negative against a 
source of light. 

PROJECTION—The operation of throwing scenes upon the 
screen. In the projection machine the film passes rapidly be- 
fore an intense electric light, which casts the light and shad- 
ows upon the screen. 

PAM —Slang for panorama. 

PROJECTOR—A machine containing a powerful scource of light 
and a mechanism that passes film between the light and a lens 
which magnifies the image from the film and throws it upon 
a screen. Each frame, or image in the film, is halted for the 
fraction of a second in a path of light, and is then moved on. 
This is called intermittent movement. 

PULL THE WEEPS—To cry. 

REEL—When the word reel is used in speaking of motion pic- 
tures, it generally means one thousand feet of film. In a five- 
reel picture there are approximately five thousand feet of film. 

REGISTER—This word is used more out of the movies than in 
them. The word is seldom heard around a motion picture 
studio. Originally it meant to depict emotion. In other words, 
if the director said “register hatred,” he meant for the actor to 
convey hatred by facial expression and bodily action. 


New Members 


The American Society of Cinematographers has recently wel- 
comed to its ranks as new members Herford Tynes Cowling, 
Charles Stumar and Bert Cann. Mr. Cowling is with Paramount- 
Burton Holmes Travelogues; Mr. Stumar is with J. Parker Read; 
Mr. Cann is photographing Doris May at the Robertson-Cole 
Studios. All three of these gentlemen have long and honorable 
records in the cinematographic profession. 
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The Ultrastigmat F; 1.9 


A perfect lens for high speed 


photography. 
Prices 
40 m/m focal length........ $ 75.00 
50 m/m focal length........ 75.00 


75 m/m focal length........ 100.00 
In barrel with iris diaphragm 


fre) Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co. 


NA Rocuester, N. Y. 
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Cameraman and Actor 


We Shall Be Nearer the Perje& Pi&ure When There Is Harmony Between These 
Two Elements of the Cinema Art 


By FRANK ELLIOTT 


Actor and Western Representative of the Sunlight Arc 
Corporation 


I have had many difficult jobs committed to my charge during 
my life. In turn I have been a murderer and a forger and a 
broken-hearted lover and a comedian seeking to win the laughing 
suffrages of the most difficult audiences in the world. 

But I have never had such a difficult job as this, a job in 
which I have to endeavor to harmonize the totally opposite opin- 
ions of two strenuously different people. 

I have to reconcile the actor to the cinematographer and the 
cinematographer to the actor. 

Now, up to the present moment the cameraman has been too 
apt to regard the actor purely in the light of a photographic sub- 
ject and he has taken very little interest in the actor’s main prin- 
ciple of life, which is the drama. 

The actor has always been hampered by the traditions of his 
own makeup and he has been, and he still is, utterly dependent 
on the cameraman’s knowledge of color values. 

As to how much the cameraman has aided the actor in this 
region is very doubtful, especially in the choice of colors. One 
thing is certain, the cameraman has always been inclined to over- 
look the fact that the actor’s makeup endangers his power of 
characterization, for the simple reason that grease-paint covers 
up the lines of character and conveys a mask-like effect to the 
face, thus robbing it of all power of expression. 

Now as the introducer of a new light of peculiar actinic value 
my attention has been drawn to the effect of various qualities of 
light, and so I am trying for some method by which I may bring 
the makeup values of the actor into harmonious correspondence 
with the light values of the cameraman. 

This constitutes, or is a combination and expression of, the 
whole work and object of the cinematographer, the actor and the 
light man, which I may add in passing, constitutes a very unholy 
trinity. 

The cinematographer with his experiments in the use of silk, 
semifoci and other methods, stands as a link between the actor and 
the light man. And an uncommonly difficult task he has, toc. He 
has to harmonize dramatic values and the extraordinarily varying 
and important part that light plays in the whole cinema scheme. 
No light job, I.can assure you. 

The cinematographer has attempted the harmonization of this 
unholy trinity and so far his efforts appear to be successful. 

But his work does not end here for he must always remember 
that the play is after all the main thing, even on the film, as it is 
on the legitimate stage. He must never forget that, as far as pos- 
sible, the soul of the actor must be depicted, as well as his physi- 
cal body. In other words the cameraman must aid the actor, as 
well as he is able, to develop all the spiritual elements both within 
the actor and within the play. 

Another point that I would like to indicate is that it is not 
necessary for the director to introduce microscopic and detailed 
studies of a man’s makeup in order to convey a dramatic effect. 
In other words too much attention from the strictly artistic, and 
even, I might say, the common sense point of view, has been paid 
to what is technically known as the “closeup.” But we are learn- 
ing differently now. 

It has been my good fortune during the last few weeks to 
work under a man who possesses the courage of his own convic- 
tions and who is not hampered by a super-abundant accumulation 
of absurd theories and worn-out conventions, but who has boldly 
rushed in where the very conventional angels of the past have 
feared to tread. And there is no doubt in my mind that this man 
has not only succeeded, but that he is the pioneer in a land which, 
in a very short time from now, will be crowded with eager and 
enthusiastic followers. 

“Yes,” I fancy I can hear one of my intelligent readers ex- 
claiming, “we all know that the actor possesses mind as well as 
face—at least we all hope that he does—but how is a cameraman 


to indicate this?” That is a practical question which can only be 
answered by the individual cameraman. Any cameraman who 
possesses a mind and soul himself will not find it difficult to indi- 
cate the corresponding mind and soul of the actor. Deep always 
calls to deep, soul always is in sympathy with soul. 

Nor is the attitude of the actor towards the cameraman less 
complex than that of the latter towards himself. The art of act- 
ing is the art of suggestion and the undiscovered ground of the 
cinema-camera presents the greatest scope for the art of the actor 
that the world has ever known. 

I would have my actor readers remember the great truth that 
the art of motion pictures is primarily the art of the camera, and 
although, naturally enough, the age-long aim of the earnest stu- 
dent is primarily psychological, yet the motion picture must begin 
and end in the camera. The drama may be the main motif, but 
on the film the camera is its only medium of expression. 

Now what, if I may ask, is the actor’s main quarrel with the 
cameraman? Well, I think that the actor is too much inclined 
to blame the poor fellow for his practical or conventional limita- 
tions and for the necessarily small ground that is afforded him, 
the actor, for broadening out and developing. May I not sug- 
gest, may I not put forward my great plea for a medium-shot that 
shall take the place of the much overdone “close-up,” which came 
into being because it was in the early days considered the best 
method of conveying dramatic expression and the only way in 
which the very small modicum of the grey matter contained within 
the pretty headpiece of the ingenue could be conveyed to the ob- 
server in the auditorium? 

It must always be remembered that the genus actor, who has 
hitherto depended on his voice to put over the intensity of his 
emotions or the idea of the situation or of the character he is 
representing, is robbed by the screen of his chief weapon,—often 
“vox et preterea nihil.” 

How often have we seen it that the cameraman, intent upon 
his beloved lighting effects, has sacrificed “punch” and dramatic 
effects in order that he may emphasize all his wonderful semi- 
tones and marvellous artistic effects. 

Now this is where the actor asks for the co-operation of the 
cameraman. 

Of one thing I am certain; all hope for the future, all success 
in the future lies in this—harmony between the cameraman and 
the actor. When this is attained we shall be nearer the perfect 
picture than we have ever been before. 





In their monthly financial letter of date, October 15, 1921, 
The Farmers and Merchants National Bank had this to say of 
the moving picture industry: 

“The moralists, purists, reformers, and that large class of men 
and women who are always poking their noses into other people’s 
business because they have none of their own are, at the present 
time, jumping with both feet upon the moving picture industry. 

“It is well to remember that this industry has brought to Los 
Angeles much of her present prosperity. Abuses have undoubtedly 
crept into the industry. You could not have as many people as 
are employed in it assembled anywhere on earth without some 
black sheep being developed. But it is outrageous to condemn 
the industry, as a whole, for escapades, disgusting and probably 
criminal in character, of one of the fraternity. The industry must 
purify itself. It cannot exist in this community unless it is de- 
cently conducted, unless the ordinary moral and religious obliga. 
tions which every individual owes to the community in which he 
lives, are observed. 

“The industry will, without doubt, clean house. In the mean- 
time, give it a chance. Stop this agitation for a censorship of 
the business. Do not drive it to the welcome embrace of San 
Francisco, whose newspapers have in the past done everything 
in their power to wean even a small fraction of the industry from 
this locality.” 
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Hey, Censors! 
Try These On Your Scissors! 


Here is a list of things that ought to be censored. It is earn- 
estly commended to the Ancient and Infernal Order of Censors: 
Pessimism. 

Loud talk. 

Road hogs. 

Retail prices of shoes, clothing and funerals. 
Ham actors. 

Clergymen who love the limelight. 
Doctor bills. 

Rotten stage plays and vaudeville jokes. 
Strikers. 

Profiteers in food. 

Mothers who neglect their children. 
Wild parties. 

Income taxes. 

Amusement taxes. 

Some newspapers. 

Passenger rates. 

Pie. 

One-man cars. 

Newspaper headlines. 

“Bill Smith at the organ.” 

The word “absolutely.” 

The seat hog. 

The selfish smoker. 

The preacher who attacks pictures but never sees them. 
“T'll tell the world.” 

“Believe me.” 

“Tl say.” 

Shoddy merchandise. 

Bootlegging policemen. 

The speeder. 

Some Congressmen 

Some U. S. Senators. 


Some sermons. 

Stingy people. 

Near stars. 
Earthquakes. 

Poison oak. 

Dried apples. 
Tight-rope acts. 
Censors. 

Death. 

Furs in hot weather. 
Roy Gardner’s escapes. 
Famine (in a world full of food). 
The Turks. 

“Super feature.” 

Jazz. 

Outbursts of Leon Trotzky. 
Loan sharks. 

Burned toast. 
Laundries. 

Telephone service. 
Crowded street cars. 
The sub-title reader. 





He Might Have Said This of the Camera 


All works of quality must bear a price in proportion to the 
skill, time, expense, and risk attending their invention and manu- 
facture. Those things called dear are, when justly estimated, the 
cheapest; they are attended with much less profit to the artist than 
those which everybody calls cheap. Beautiful forms and compo- 
sitions are not made by chance nor can they ever in any material 
be made at small expense. A composition for cheapness and not 
for excellence of workmanship is the most frequent and certain 
cause of the rapid decay and entire destruction of arts and manu- 
factures.—RUSKIN. 
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Split Reels 


Unusep TITLEes 


If You Would Give Your Wife More Change Maybe She 
Wouldn’t Want to Change Husbands. 


Srupio MApNEss 


Stage Carpenter—‘“See that guy over there by the prop room.” 

Assistant Director—“Sure.” 

S. C.—“He’s a marked man.” 

A. D.—“Who is he?” 

S. C.—“He’s the only man in the U. S. that isn’t making some 
kind of home brew.” 

It’s a Great GAME 
Somebody has bawled out everybody else for referring to the 


film industry as a “game.” It is a game, and the biggest, finest, 
cleanest, most glorious game that ever was played by man. 


. life itself is a game surely the activities of life make up the game. 


The production of motion pictures is an industrial art—a game 
that the greatest and wisest need not blush to play. 


A Terriste Dream 


New Arrival in Hades—“How can a guy amuse himself around 
here. Ain’t they no picture shows?” 
Native—“Sure. The Brimstone Casino is just around the cor- 


” 


ner. 

Half an hour later the New Arrival calls an usher: 

“Say, Bo, you ain’t showin’ no pictures here—nothin’ but sub- 
titles in this film. What’s the big idea?” 

Usher—“Oh, hadn’t you heard!” 

N. A.—“Heard what?” 

Usher—“We have censorship here now.” 

And the Little Devil in the box office thought she heard him 
— os he stumbled out something that sounded like: “This 
_ S = Ng 

Tue Oricin oF CENSORSHIP 


Adam and Eve had just been expelled without baggage from 
the Garden of Eden for eating an apple that the serpent boot- 
legged to Eve. Adam’s remarks on this occasion are not found in 
the Bible—the first instance of censorship on record. 


Just Like Tosacco 


The movie is an awful thing; 

I like it! 

It’s praises I would blush to sing; 

I like it! 

It makes me glad, 

It makes me sore 

And often it’s an awful bore, 
But 

The more I see I cry for more, 

I just can’t help but like it! 


CENSORSHIP IN HEAVEN 


Saint Peter had just finished taking the New Comer on a sight 
seeing trip of heaven. 

“Well, how do you like it,” he asked cheerfully. 

“Tt won’t do at all,” crabbed the N. C. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“It’s all wrong. The women need more clothes; the men are 
ridiculous in robes; the golden pavement is a criminal waste of 
mon.y; the pearly gates are a sinful display of wealth; harp 
music is out of place in heaven; there is too much rustling of 
wings and flying about; the wearing of halos is an affectation; and 
the throne is entirely too ornate.” 

“Anything else wrong?” asked Saint Peter. 

“Yes; I don’t like the way you wear your whiskers.” 

“Who the—beg pardon—but who may you be, sir?” 

“I’m a motion picture censor.” 

“Ah,” replied Saint Peter, “I felt sure that there had been 
some mistake. Censors are not permitted here. Michael” (call- 
ing an assistant), “please show this gentleman to the coal shute— 
and hurry.” 





Ira H. Morgan, A. S. C., is filming “Beauty’s Worth,” a comedy 
drama = ‘ing Marion Davies. Mr. Morgan is now attached to 
the Cos» ‘olitan studio in New York. 
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+—— Pans and Tilts 


By PHILIP H. WHITMAN ———* 











WE ARE HOPEFUL 


Victor Milner has been added to the photographic staff at 
Universal City where he will handle the camera on the forth- 
coming feature production of “HUMAN HEARTS.” We hope that 
Vic after carefully reading his story will have a HUMAN HEART 


at the regular sessions of the Casino Club. 


PERSONAL 


Will the lady in the limousine who kidnapped one Perry 
Evans be merciful and return him unto the fold? 


HAIL, HAIL, THE GANG’S ALL HERE 


With the return from the north of President Fred Jackman 
the entire bunch of officers and Board of Governors of the A. S. C. 
is on the job. Jackman reported that he had a very wonderful 
and restful vacation trip, having been away only three weeks and 
in that time completed the exteriors for ten episodes of the serial 
he is directing for Hal Roach. Gee, don’t serial directors have 
all the fun? 


MEMORIES 


We are in receipt of a letter from Rene Guissart in “dear old 
Lunnon town.” He speaks very highly of the country which has 
no Volstead and lists in detai) various and sundry beverages 
which ye writer hasn’t the nerve to set forth. 


A casual remark by a motion picture fan to the effect that “IT 
IS SO EASY TO PUT THE THRILLS IN THE MOVIES,” led 


the writer to burst forth with the following: 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 


Oh, the cameraman leads an easy life 
A life full free of care, 

Never a worry of woe or strife— 
An occupation rare. 


Today he’s going in the air 
To “shoot” a thrill or two, 

Oh, see him loop and spin up there; 
There’s nothing he won't do. 


Now on a railroad train he hops 
But not in a Pullman seat, 
Swinging and swaying on boxcar tops 
It’s easy to keep your feet. 


Or perhaps it’s a submarine scene today 
With the camera up on deck, 

They are going to dive down right away, 
But he'll only get wet to the neck. 


And so it goes from time to time, 
On office buildings tall, 

In fires, floods, or in a mine 
He gladly “shoots” them all. 


So really it IS simple work, 
As MOVIE FANS all know, 
To put the scene upon the screen 
In the moving picture show. 

















eu Se ae as 4 a >) 
Harvey Motion Picture Exposure Meter CAMERAS REPAIRED 
Endorsed by leading Cameramen CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
$2.00—Your dealer, or G. L. HARVEY 321 O. T. Sonnmn Belden. sn = Angeles, Calif. 
105 S. Dearborn St. Chicago J \ Phone Broadway 7610 Established ten years J 











WHO KNOWS? 


Everyone on the Universal lot would like to know what caused 
the tooth marks on Virgil Miller’s forehead. In fact, so intensely 
interesting has become the problem of Mr. Miller’s marred coun- 
tenance that a contest has been started and a prize offered for 
the best answer to the question. The following suggestions have 
been received to date: 

Maybe a Ford bit him. 

A tree squirrel thought him a nut. 

He played casino with Phil Rosen. 





H. Lyman Broening is busily engaged in photographing a 
production in which, to use Lyman’s own words, “The stars are 
a series of jumping frogs.” Lyman doesn’t mind them jumping 
about the set, but when he had to reach down his back to catch 
a couple of unreasonable toadies he thought that was going too 
far. Witty as ever, Broening in speaking of the incident said, 
“Now, wouldn’t that make you croak?” 





Tony Gaudio, A. S. C., chief cinematographer with the J. L. 
Frothingham Productions, is filming “The Man Who Smiles,” 
under the direction of Edward Sloman. Mr. Gaudio isn’t a bit 
upstage over the many praises he has received for his wonderful 
work in “A Bride of the Gods.” Doing wonderful things is not 
the exception, but the rule with members of the A. S. C. 





Cutting Out Waste 


The movies are retrenching—and “retrenchment,” according to 
Webster, means to curtail; lessen; diminish; abridge; cut off; 
pare away. In plain United States it means that the movies are: 


Curtailing production. 

Lessening personnel. 

Diminishing payrolls. 

Abridging plans. 

Cutting off overhead. 

Paring away dead weight. 

And here are some of the things no longer fashionable around 
the studios: 

Paying extravagant prices for stories. 

Giving the director a free hand to spend money. 

Cutting the stories to fit stars. 

Paying ridiculous prices to continuity writers. 

Trying to corner the author market. 

Giving sumptuous production to mediocre stories. 

Wasting weeks in preparation. 

Beginning production without adequate preparation. 

Paying exorbitant salaries to commonplace people. 

Permitting temperamental stars to dictate stories, sets, cast, 
etc. 
Avoidable delays caused by inefficiency and temperament. 
Attempts to star near-stars and never-can be-stars, because 
somebody likes the color of their hair. 

Wasting treasure to film scenes that are never used. 

Trying for “punches” and kicks” that add nothing to the story. 

Unconscionable delays cutting and editing a picture. 

Wasting overhead waiting for stories. 

Shooting stuff that the censors are sure to cut out. 

Holding up production to wait for some actor or director to be 
released from some other engagement. And there are a lot more. 
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Why Worry? 
What is there to worry about? The motion picture is getting 
bigger and better every day. 


Every morning the sun rises on a brighter day in the indus- 
try, for every day marks progress in some department of this big 
game. 

In 1922 the people of the United States will pay $1,095,000,000 
to see motion pictures. 

And this is not all, for before midnight strikes on December 
31, 1922, nearly 4000 more churches will have installed projection 
machines and be exhibiting motion pictures. 

What effect will this have on production and attendance at 
motion picture theaters? 


It will encourage production of better pictures and will in- 
crease attendance at theaters because some 10,000,000 good church 
people who do not now attend the theaters will be won over to 
the support of the motion picture by seeing it in their own church 
homes. 


What is the matter with the pictures? 


There is nothing inherently wrong with the pictures nor the 
industry nor the people in the industry. The trouble insofar as 
THe AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER can see it is in the system of 
financing, or rather the lack of a system of financing. It is all a 
matter of banking, pure and simple, and little else. Everybody 
knows that there is money in producing motion pictures. Nothing 
else save oil pays so well, but the oil project can be financed at 
the banks, while the motion picture must go begging about here 
and there among individuals for its financing. 


Fancy, if you can, a billion-dollar industry with no banker, 
with no system of finance, and with no hard and fast lines of 
marketing that insure the producer his cost back when his pic- 
ture is ready for release! 


But why worry? The astute financial doctors of the United 
States will not let a one-billion-dollar melon grow wild very long, 
and we may expect any day to hear of a plan of finance worked 
out that will tend toward a stabilization of production and ra- 
tional organization of distribution. 

In the meantime as general business adjusts itself the picture 
industry will return to normal and the honest producer will make 
better pictures for less money and sell them at better prices, for 
the very good reason that ideals are better, that overhead and ma- 
terials are coming down and that the market is willing to pay 
more for sure-shot pictures. 


A little patience during this time of natural readjustment is all 
that is needed. 


There is nothing to worry about. 





A new era has dawned in the motion picture industry and 
while waste and low enterprise are being eliminated the pictures 
of the future will be made by men of high ideals, broad vision 
and artistic taste. The cinema, henceforth, will interpret and 
teach—not merely picturize—and behind every picture to be 
filmed there will be a constructive reason—not simply a wild de- 
sire to make another movie. The incompetents are being shaken 
out, the dead wood dropped and the production of motion pictures 
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is to be a business and no longer a frenzy. Stars are passing, in- 
competent directors are being eliminated, actors are coming down 
to earth in their salary demands and permanence and efficiency 
are to be the sheet anchors of the future. Henceforth it is to be 
a survival of the fittest at the cinema studios and every man must 
be a contributor to the picture if he would wear the badge of the 
industry. At last the cinema has come into its own and by leaps 
and bounds it will grow, improve, refine and prosper: 





Mutilated Pidures 


Sometimes when you are looking at a picture, does it suddenly 
occur to you that something went wrong; that the picture has lost 
tempo; that it isn’t running smoothly; that something is lacking; 
that the story is not unfolding logically; that continuity is faulty; 
that the sub-titles don’t seem to explain; that too much is left to 
the imagination—or—a score of other contingencies? 


If you have this experience you may wager your meal ticket 
that you are looking at a mutilated picture—at a picture the cen- 
sor has been working on with his snickersee and his adz. Yes, 
sir, some censor bent on holding his job has cut a chunk out of 
the very insides of that picture and that’s what ails it. 


If the public knew the time and pains and sweat and thought 
and midnight kilowatts that are lavished upon the cutting and 
editing of a picture they would appreciate how almost impossible 
it is to eliminate even a subtitle or a single frame from a finished 
picture without impairing it in a greater or lesser degree, but 
when a censor, ignorant of continuity and dramatic unity, ar- 
bitrarily orders a scene or a sequence deleted, it means that the 
picture has lost its dramatic integrity and that it may appear to 
have one or all of the faults here enumerated. 


Many a good picture has been “panned” by a reviewer be- 
cause the censor has been over zealous to hold his job and the 
mutilation of pictures has been one of the most painful of the 
many thorns in the side of the producer and exhibitor. 

The only permanent cure is to censor the picture in the con- 
tinuity; to make the story and the script absolutely censorproof 
and send the finished product from the studio so air-tight that the 
censor’s job will become merely honorary. 





The Elements of a Pidure 


Financing (overhead; the motive power). 

The story (the foundation of the picture). 

Continuity (the plan of action). 

Casting (assembling the building material). 

Research (verification of the investiture). 

Production (art and architectural investiture, props and 
costuming). 

Locations (exterior scenes). 

Lighting (placing the color). 

Direction (application of the mechanics and expression 
of the drama). 

Photography (registering the action). 

Developing and printing (toning the film). 

Editing (cutting the picture, placing the subtitles, fix- 
ing the tempo). 

Distribution (disseminating the prints—the finished 
product). : 

Publicity and Exploitation (telling and selling the 
public). 

Exhibition (showing the public). 
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Two Hundred Thousand a Minute 


By H. Lyman BRroENING 


From the experimental headquarters of C. Francis Jenkins, 
at Washington, D. C., comes information concerning the latest 
development of projecting machine and camera movements, in 
which instance the stop and start or commonly called “inter- 
mittent” has been entirely eliminated. This seems somewhat pre- 
posterous, but nevertheless it has remained for Mr. Jenkins to 
perfect this advanced method of motion picture mechanics. 

Mr. Jenkins has devoted considerable of his lifetime to the 
invention and development of motion picture and other devices. 
In 1890 a prototype of the present day projecting machine was 
begun by Mr. Jenkins and completed and publicly exhibited in 
1893. The original model remains in the Graphic Arts Depart- 
ment of the U. S. National Museum. 




















“Prismatics” is the title of the new instrument and, with the 
perfection of certain optical principles, becomes a very simple de- 
vice, without much machinery or other complications. As the 
name suggests, a prism has solved the problem of continuous pho- 
tography and projection. The taking and exhibiting apparatus 
consists of the usual objective lens, a film aperture, and a continu- 
ously moving sprocket wheel. A revolving disc of six distinct 
prisms, is placed between the objective lens and the aperture. 
The disc revolves on an axis, six times slower than the film move- 
ment, and each prism refracts the image of the film upon the 
objective lens, while the film continues in motion. The ordinary 
shutter is omitted being substituted by the joint at the end of one 
prism and the beginning of the next. The secret of the success 
of this principle depends upon the perfection of the prism grind- 
ing and the absolute syncronization of the refraction with the film 
movement. In order to make up this particular form of prism 
disc, it became necessary for Mr. Jenkins to invent the machin- 
ery needed to manufacture and grind them. There are two forms 
of prism. The Band Ring Prism and the Disc Ring Prism, the 
latter being the most successful. The projector operates without 
noise or vibration and requires fifty per cent less light, due to 
the absence of a dark shutter. 

By means of a similar movement applied to the camera, it be- 
comes possible to speed up photography as rapidly as the speed 


of the sensitive film will permit. It is believed entirely probable 
to record pictures, by the prism method, at the rate of two hundred 
thousand per minute. This enables greater latitude in the making 
of scientific or motion analysis films, since the ordinary “slow 
motion” now in use only records at the rate of about six thousand 
pictures per minute. The Army and Navy have already purchased 
the Jenkins cameras which will find important places in the re- 
search departments, being especially useful in testing out the 
speed of projectiles and propellors, etc. The exposure is increased 
to about 95.5 per cent of the efficiency of the lens opening, as 
against 35 to 50 per cent in the usual camera. There is no strain 
upon the sprocket holes, no vibration and nothing to wear out or 
get out of order. The height of simplicity has been reached with 
strikingly remarkable results and we wonder just what position 
“continuous motion” will eventually occupy in the manufacture 
and exhibtion of motion pictures. 


Among Mr. Jenkins’ inventions is the “Discrola,” a home pro- 
jection apparatus similar in size and design to the Victrola. The 
picture records are lithographed upon paper, in a spiral disc form, 
each disc being equivalent to the usual reel in length, twelve inches 
in diameter and one-half inch thick. Again the continuous mo- 
tion has made it possible to use the paper “films,” by reason of its 
smooth operation. 


The Hyperion Lens Co. 


“Advertisement” 


President Westerberg, of the Hyperion Lens Company, recently 
gave out another announcement as to the future course of the 
Hyperion Lens Company. “I wish it distinctly understood,” said 
Mr. Westerberg, “that this lens we are marketing is quite different 
from any other lens. It has some very remarkable features that 
are absolutely individual. The glass used in its construction is 
gotten by melting high grade beer bottles together in a furnace 
of platinum. 

After July the first we expect to be able to lower the price of 
the lens, as we anticipate a very considerable drop in the cost of 
raw materials after that date. We may put out a high grade 
anastigmat lens, for the benefit of those unenlightened mortals 
who still cling to the old-fashioned idea that a picture should re- 
semble something in nature. 

This lens will be made of wine bottle glass, and will have 
about five combinations, each made up of six elements cemented 
together with high grade mucilage. We are also planning to put 
out a stereoscopic camera for cross-eyed people, which will have 
the lenses pointing at right angles to each other. 

Another new piece of apparatus we are now designing is a com- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Fimmy the Assistant 
CENSORS and BLUE- LAWYERS 


That old gag about half the world not being hep to the other 
half ought to be switched to read “Half the world don’t know 
how the other half lives—without their guidance.” Seems to be 
working out that way, anyhow, because everybody seems to be 
trying to regulate everybody else. : 

Just at present we has a pretty little view of the Censors and 
Blue Lawyers trying to regulate the Movies, and the Movies trying 
to regulate the Censors and Blue Lawyers. Both thinks the other 
desprit in need of regulation. 

There aint nothing new about this regulation thing except its 
application to the Movies. I suppose there was a Reform League 
as far back as the Stone Age. Mr. Wells, in his frothy little 
pamflet called “Outline of History,” tells about a old egg named 
Cato. “Cato lived to be eighty-five years old, and his 
ruling passion seems to have been hatred for any human hap- 
piness but his own he posed as a champion of religious 
and public morality, and under this convenient cloak carried on 
a lifelong war against everything that was young, gracious, or 
pleasant. Whoever aroused his jealousy incurred moral disap- 
proval. He was energetic in the support and administration of all 
laws against dress, against the personal adornment of women, 
against entertainments and free discussion. He was so fortunate 
as to be made Censor, which gave him great power over the pri- 
vate lives of public people.” Them Romans sure knew a censor 
when they saw one! But that aint all. Lissen—“He expelled 
Manlius from the Senate for giving his wife a kiss in the daytime 
in the sight of his daughter.” Mr. Wells aint so very clear about 
whos wife or daughter. Maybe the old duck was justified, at 
that. But to continue—‘He persecuted Greek literature, about 
which he was, until late in life, totally ignorant. He hated 
other people’s gardens, and cut off the supply of water for garden 
use in Rome. He admired his own virtues very greatly, and in- 
sisted upon them in his writings.” 

Old man Cato was like most all reformers; he was all right 
as far as he went, but he went too far. 

There aint no use in saying that the reformers and the rest is 
all wrong, because they got plenty of reason for existence. Cen- 
sors and the Censorship idea is all jake, becanse nobody can rea- 
sonably argue against the idea of regulating and censoring actual 
obscenity. But there methods is all wrong, and their ideas of 
the case is overdrawn. No doubt there’s been lots of raw stuff 
pulled in cheap movies, but that 2° t no reason why the whole 
industry has gotta be killed. Its like burning down the house to 
get rid of the smell of onions. 

There’s nothing very much wrong with the Screen, at least, 
nothing that should interest the censors. Of course, if you're 
looking for dirt you can find it anywhere, but as far as I know 
the Screen is the very cleanest story-telling device in the world. 
Anyone who gets shocked at the modern picture show aint got 
no business reading the newspapers. The average paper’s head- 
lines about divorce cases would ruin any picture company which 
tried to use ’em for titles. 

I don’t think there’s anybody in the picture game that wants 
to make obscene pictures. I don’t think they ever want to make 
pictures that will be offensive in any other way, nor do they want 
to handle any subject that might offend. The main reason is that 
it aint good business; the public’s favor is the perducer’s meal 
ticket. That one thing shoots the Censor’s best arguments full of 
holes, but it aint enough to stop his trouble making. 

The Censor’s quarrel aint with the perducer, much as it seems 
so; his foe is the Audience. In any kind of stories, books, paint- 
ing, or movies, the Audience demands realism. They like villain- 
ous villains, vampy vamps, crooked crooks, and reasonable rea- 
sons. They get them. In the tales of the great authors as printed 
it aint no unusual thing to read about a girl that aint exactly 
moral; the author aint often very prudish in telling about her be- 
cause he’s like as not building up contrast for some other girl 
who is O. K. The audience like this, not because of the immoral- 
ity described, but for the dramatic effect of the story itself. This 
makes the censor sore. To him, any violation of the 10 com- 
mandments is wrong, and should never be mentioned in any way 
or for any reason. He cant stop, or censor the Press, nor can he 
burn up all good paintings, nor hide statues (though he tried to) 
because they’ve been established too long, but the Movie is a 
newcomer, and he figures he has a chance. Like Old Man Cato, 


the Censor wants the public to live up to his own standard, 
which, from censorship ruling, is very narrow. 

The Censor thinks the Public needs to have their morals 
pertected whether they want it or not. They dont give the peo- 
ple no credit for having sense enough to censor their own pic- 
tures, or even knowing what is bad and what is good. F’rinstance, 
the public dont see nothing wrong with maternity; in a general 
way they seem to be in favor of it. They seem to even think 
that at some time it has been of considerable benefit to them, 
and that its abolishment would not be advisable. Yet every censor 
knows that Motherhood is naughty, and babies immoral; at any 
rate they wont let pictures even hint at Motherhood. That shows 
how iggorant the public is on morals, and how important the 
censor’s job. 

The Blue Lawyers is sore because people like pictures: and 
other amusements better than they do going to church. Looks 
to me like the answer is pretty obvious. Might be a good idea 
to make the church a little more attractive. It’s a pretty hard thing 
to force people to do things they dont want to do; ask Volstead, 
he knows. 

The whole Blue scheme is wrong. If they should slip it over 
they would only defeat themselves. If Sunday pleasures was 
squelched by the Church, the average guy would just sit hor: 
and sulk. About the last thing he would think of doing would ‘= 
going to church. Why should he support a organization which had 
took away his only day of relaxation and pleasure? 

The churches can win out by the peaceful method of bringing 
the people to them by attraction, but they'll never get nowhere 
with Simon Legree tictacs. 

Funniest thing to me about the whole thing is the idea that 
after they get these laws working, they're going to punish Blue 
Law breakers by making them go to church. I guess that’s their 
idea of making the punishment fit the crime. 
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At Last, It’s Here 


THE 2-INCH F 1.9 DALLMEYER 





We have also just received a new shipment of 


3-inch DALLMEYER F 1.9 and 2-inch ““PEN- 
TAC” DALLMEYER F 2.9. 


All our lenses are sold subject to 10 days’ trial. 


Ask your laboratory man if he has heard of 
Houff Neol—the greatest advance in photo- 
graphic chemistry of recent years. It is some- 


thing NEW. 


H. C. BRYANT, Manager 
Retail and Motion Picture Departments 


G. GENNERT 


208-10 S. Spring St., Los- Angeles 
Phone Broadway 1395 


Other Stores: New York, Chicago, Seattle ; 
& ~~ 
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Under the Censor’s Axe 


It may come to this if censorship is ever wished on the pic- 
ture industry: 


Attention, Directors, Scenario Writers and All Production 
Employees! 


Men and women will not be permitted to appear in the same 
scenes. 

Women must wear skirts no shorter than the shoe tops and 
all shoes worn must be Oxfords. 

No statuary of female figures is to be shown on sets. 

While shooting scenes in which women appear the legs of the 
camera tripods must be draped. 

In shooting close-ups of female actors be sure their ears are 
carefully covered and that they wear high-necked dresses. 

Bathroom scenes will be taboo except those showing pet dogs 
at the bath. 

Bedroom scenes will be permitted only when the room is un- 
occupied. If necessary to show a sick person in bed, be sure 
to have a crowd around. 

Lingerie may be shown only on the clothes line or in shop 
windows and then only a flash. 

In all bathing scenes at the beach figures must be attired in 
bath robes or be up to the chin in water. 

Love scenes will be taboo. Affection between man and woman 
may be shown only by means of written notes in subtitles or by 
making goo-goo eyes. Contact of hands or lips will be punish- 
able by instant and violent discharge of both actors and director. 

No pictures other than landscapes or marine views may be 
used to embellish sets. 

Female dancers must be clad in rubber boots and blue denim 
overalls under long skirts falling to the instep. Men and women 
may not dance together. 

As eating scenes are vulgar they will be cut out henceforth. 

Drinking scenes will be tolerated only where bonset tea, milk 
or cistern water is used. 

Scenes of crime will not be permitted. If you want to show 
that a man has been killed drag in the corpse after the act. 

Only bottle babies will be shown in nursing scenes, others not 
employed. 

Subtitles will not be permitted to express hatred, lust, envy, 
avarice, joy, fear, jealousy, kindness, anger or any other emotion. 
They will be used only to tie the pictures together. 

“Selling titles” like “Why Smith’s Wife Lost Smith,” are for- 


bidden. 
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| PERFECT LIGHT | 
FOR STUDIO SETS 


Cooper Hewitt lighting is highly 
actinic, free from glare, perfectly 
diffused, easily controlled and abso- 
lutely uniform. It is the one ideal 
light for all photographic purposes, 
permitting as good pictures at mid- 
night as at noon. It does not radiate 
heat and is easy on the eyes. 





Ask any cameraman, director, or mo- 
| tion picture star about “Cooper 

Hewitts”—then write our nearest of- 
fice to suggest a layout for your 
studio. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


| HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





Boston: 161 Summer Street Los Angeles: Keese Engin- 
Chicago: Fisher Building eering Corp. 
Philadelphia: Drexel Bldg. 
Pittsburgh: Westinghouse 
Building 


Cincinnati: First National 
Bank Building 
Detroit: Ford Building 








Hoboken: 95 River Street St. Louis: Title Guaranty 
Milwaukee: Security Bldg. Bldg. 
Syracuse: University Bldg. 7 
S -_— ~ - 








Looking Backward 


Will M. Ritchey, famous screen writer, projects his vision 
thirty years hence and tells what the movies were in 1930. Sup- 
posedly writing a history of the movies in 1950, he says in part: 

“In those days (1930) the pictures were still in their swad- 
dling clothes. A few great names stood out like beacon lights in 
the darkness, and a few great pictures had been made, but upon 
the whole the industry was going through evolutionary changes 
and did not even forecast in the slightest degree the great changes 
that have come. 

“In 1930, who would have believed that a writer could sit at 
his helioetheroptograph and transfer a picture ‘story direct to the 
film as he constructed it in mind, doing away with the entire para- 
phernalia of the old time studio and utilizing players only to as- 
sist in making clearer mental pictures of the characters. Or who 
would have believed that motion pictures could be transmitted by 
wireless as easily as letters of a telegraph code. 

“But even in 1930 they were doing things so much better than 
ten years earlier that, looking backward upon those days, one 
hardly recognizes the industry. By 1930 the feature picture of 
say five to ten reels, that formerly required four to twelve weeks 
to film, was being completed in one or two days of actual ‘shoot- 
ing,’ and that meant that the picture was practically assembled 
and edited ready for screening, the sub-titles being incorporated 
as the action was photographed. 

“This all was accomplished by perfect organization, elimina- 
tion of the cumbersome lighting system of the ‘twenties,’ the use 
of two directors (one to handle the premier-player and one to 
handle the scenes in which the premier-player did not appear), 


and intensive preparation before shooting. One wonders why the 
producer of those days did not go a step further and learn to film 
a picture play in the same time it took to play a drama on the 
stage—two and a half to three hours—as they actually did in the 
late thirties. 

“As one, looking backward, contemplates the giant strides of 
the motion picture in the comparatively short period since its 
invention, the thought naturally impels that the wonders of its 
future are almost unimaginable.” 
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ESAU, A PET SAWFISH 
AXEL POZOZZLE, his owner 


THE 
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Esau the Sawfish 


A Screamario In Five Spools, By Abner Dubb, Author of “The Haunted Hair Net” 
and Other Sea Stories —Produced by DeBrie Bros. 


THE CAST 


—— ae fl 
. . Wilber Snoodleberry 


COCO DE TAPIOCO, Captain of the submarine, 


“e 


WINNIFRED PAZAZZA, fairest of the fair 


Scene 1 Exterior. 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


” 


lboa . ~ Herman Bonedome 
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13 


it 


15 
16 


Hulda Knutte 
ACT I. 


Marine view, Iris opens slowly, disclosing 
Axel Pozozzle in motorboat spooning with Winnifred 
Pazzaza, his fiance. Esau, Axel’s pet sawfish, disports 
nearby. Fade out. 

Exterior. Another marine view. Submarine “Balboa” 
partly submerged. Cut to 


Interior. Submarine conning chamber. Captain Coco 

de Tapioco at the periscope. Suddenly sees launch 

and spooning scene. 

Inset. Flash of Scene 1. 

Back to scene. Coco jumps up savagely, exclaiming: 

Spoken Title: “Curses on Pozozzle! I will feenish 
heem and ze false Winnifred wiz heem.” 

Back to scene. Coco seizes phone and talks excitedly. 

Cut to 

Interior. Torpedo chamber of the submarine “Balboa.” 

Petty officer grabs ‘phone. Half dozen men scattered 

about rivet eyes on him. Turning from ’phone, petty 

officer fires volley of orders at them. Men rush to 

posts and prepare to launch torpedo. 


ACT IL. 


Same as 1. Pozozzle and Winnifred still spooning. 
Esau, in water nearby, pursuing a sardine. 

Exterior. Close-up of the “Balboa’s” torpedo tube, 
showing the engine of death clearing the submarine. 
Cut to 

Exterior. Flash trail of torpedo as it speeds on its 
mission of destruction. 

Same as 5. Winnifred springs up; sights approach- 
ing torpedo; yanks out several handfuls of hair in her 
excitement. Pozozzle makes flying leap to the motor 
and jambs the tiller to starboard in effort to avoid the 
oncoming projectile. 


Sus-Titte: An Overt Act! 


Flash back to 7. 

Same as 8. Torpedo hits motor boat, blowing it to 
smithereens. Pozozzle and Winnifred hurled several 
miles in the air. Cut to 

Same as 3. Coco tugging grimly at his fierce mus- 
tachios; his face registers fiendish glee as he looks 
through periscope. Cut to 

Flash of Pozozzle and Winnifred floundering about up 


in the air. 
ACT II. 

Sus-TitLe: Revenge Is Sweet! 
Exterior. Close-up of Esau, standing on his tail, 
watching the descending forms of his master and 
Winnifred. Dissolve into 
Exterior. Long-shot of human aerolites falling into 
water; Esau swimming to their rescue. All around, 
debris of motorboat; submarine “Balboa” in the dis- 
tance. 
Close-up of Esau registering hatred and revenge. 
Exterior. Submarine rises to surface of sea. Hatch 
opens and Captain Coco steps on deck, followed by his 
men. They launch a small skiff, which hastens to 
Winnifred’s rescue. 
Flash race between Esau and skiff. Latter reaches 
Winnifred first. Coco gallantly lifts her aboard. As 
skiff turns back to submarine Pozozzle climbs on 
Esau’s back. Shakes fist at disappearing Coco and 
vows: 


Spoken Title: “By Davy Jones’ locker, I'll get that 


guy yet!” 
Back to scene. Pozozzle leans over and whispers to 
Esau. Esau flaps his tail and sets out in pursuit of 


Coco and Winnifred. 


ACT IV. 


Same as 16. Skiff pulls up to submarine. Winnifred 
is bundled aboard and forced down hatch. Just then 
Esau and Pozozzle approach. As latter would follow 
Winnifred hatch is closed and submarine begins to 
submerge. 

Exterior. Under-water view showing submarine going 
down. Clinging to the outside is Esau, sawing away 
to make an opening into the “Balboa.” Pozozzle hangs 
on to Esau’s left flipper. 

Interior. Submarine cabin. As Winnifred regains 
consciousness, she recognizes the hated Captain Coco. 
When he attempts to embrace her they struggle. Over- 
powering her, Coco confines Winnifred in the torpedo 
tube, exclaiming: 


Spoken Sub-Title: “No power in Heaven or Earth 
Can Save Yuh, Gir-rul. Marry Muh, or Die!” 


Back to scene. Coco tugging at his mustachios and 
grinning joyously. 

Same as 19. Easu still sawing away; pauses now and 
then to mop sweat-beads from his brow. Pozozzle 
holding tub marked “Grease.” Into this Esau dips his 
saw occasionally. 

Exterior. Esau’s saw is seen to penetrate submarine’s 


Scene 18 


Scene 19 


Scene 20 


Scene 21 


Scene 22 


interior. Opening is made through which Pozozzle 
crawls in. Iris out. 
Scene 23 Interior. Winnifred all huddled up in torpedo tube. 
Scene 24 Interior. Pozozzle groping his way through semi-dark- 


ness in submarine. Cut to 

Same as 20. Coco pulls Winnifred out of torpedo tube 
just as Pozozzle enters. He seizes Winnifred, where- 
upon Coco attacks him. Men lock in mortal combat. 


ACT V. 


Same as 22. Water rushes into submarine through 
opening made by Esau. He also swims in. 
Same as 25. The battle of the Argonne was a ginger- 
bread picnic compared to the Armagedden between 
Pozozzle and Coco de Tapioco. Winnifred looks on, 
terror stricken. 

Sus-Titte: Drastic Measures! 
Interior. Esau saws door off hinges leading to Coco’s 
cabin. Cut to 
Same as 27. In-rushing waters separate Pozozzle and 
Coco, drowning the latter. Pozozzle goes to rescue of 
Winnifred. Esau enters, allows both to climb on his 
back, and swims out. Cut to 
Interior. Same as 21. Esau swims out with Pozozzle 
and Winnifred, and disappears in the distance. 
Same as 28. Flash showing how submarine crew per- 
ishes like drowning rats. 


Sus-TitLtE: The Reward of Virtue. 


Exterior. Pozozzle and Winnifred in swing on flower 
embowered porch, holding hands. They smile as they 
gaze fondly on Esau sawing wood to cook supper. 
Cut to 

Fade out on close-up of Esau sawing. 


The End 


Scene 25 


Scene 26 
Scene 27 


Scene 28 
Scene 29 


Scene 30 
Scene 31 


Scene 32 


Scene 33 





Reginald Lyons, A. S. C., who for several months has been 
chief cinematographer for the W. M. Smith Productions, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, is en route home to Los Angeles by automobile hav- 
ing finished his contract. Francis Ford has been directing. In 
the last picture filmed, “The Lariat Thrower,” Mr. Lyons and his 
camera were upset by a fractious horse, but neither was seriously 
injured. 
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The Camera on Location 


(Continued from Page 4) 


So it goes throughout the whole game of outdoor photography. 
It is unreasonable to expect a cameraman to get results wanted 
under improper conditions. Think of the responsibility that rests 
on his shoulders. Perhaps the company has traveled hundreds of 
miles to a certain locality or perhaps it is a scene entailing enor- 
mous expense such as demolishing a set which took days or weeks 
to build or, mayhap, it is a scene in which hundreds of people are 
used, probably a fighting mob or a battle raging or, maybe, the 
scene is of such a nature that it can’t be retaken, and if that poor, 
devoted cameraman does not keep his wits about him, if he mis- 
judges the exposure, forgets to see if he has enough film or to 
see if he is using the right lens and that lens is in focus, or any 
one of the hundred things that need looking after prior to mak- 
ing the shot, all that money is wasted, and yet there are producers 
who take a chance by using amateurs or unskillful operators 
rather than get an expert at extra cost in salary. 

The necessities for location shooting, that is to say the equip- 
ment needed, seems at times to be almost unlimited, yet the aver- 
age producing company will send actors and cameramen out to 
work with little more than a camera, a lens and some grease paint 
and expect them to bring back wonderful results, and almost in- 
variably they will compare that class of work with the best work 
on the screen and wonder why it is not so good. They don’t con- 
sider that, in order to get first class results, the cameraman should 
be given the necessary reflectors, mirrors, diffusers, and above all 
a faultless camera. Then he should also have a capable assistant, 
who will not only help carry his outfit, but one who is reliable 
and to be depended upon to crank in an emergency. The camera 
man needs sufficient assistance to enable him to set up where he 
should without any consideration for bystanders, that is, he should 
not have to set his working lines to eliminate an audience. As in 
everything else cooperation is absolutely essential, cooperation be- 
tween actors, director, and cameraman if the best results are to be 
had, for a scrapping troop never did make good pictures. 

Entirely different makeup is invariably needed for location 
work than that which is used in the studio, for the artificial light 
has a different effect upon makeup than the daylight. Even cos. 
tumes should sometimes be changed to make a photographic dupli- 
cate of those used in the studio. While everyone connected with 
the making of a motion picture appreciates the value of “shoot- 
ing time” and realizes that every minute of sunshine lost is gone 
forever there should not be the haste that is usually found in a 
company on location. As a general thing there is no more excuse 
for hurried production on location than in the studio. 

The problem of lighting location work is of far greater im- 
portance and is far more complicated than that of studio produc- 
tion. No film is so beautiful as that which is taken out of doors. 
There is almost no effect which cannot be obtained on location 
and the cameraman capable of obtaining any effect or illusion 
which may be wanted must make a life study of his art. The day 
is coming, if it has not already arrived, when location cameramen 
and studio cameramen will be two separate operators; when it 
will be recognized that each is a specialist, and that the man who 
specializes in either should not be expected to be perfectly pro- 
ficient in the other. Of course, the man who thoroughly under- 
stands photography will be efficient up to a certain degree under 
any and all conditions, but the highest efficiency in either studio 
or location work will be obtained by constant study of one or the 
other and the constant practice by the cameraman in his chosen 
field. As in every other line, specialization in motion picture 
photography is bound to bring the best results and, although the 
man who chooses location work for his field chooses, by all odds, 
the hardest of the lot, he also puts himself in line to produce the 
most beautiful and effective scenes of the picture. 

Specialization and cooperation in the production of motion 
picture films are to be hoped for and worked for by all who wish 
the industry well. In a few scattering instances we have seen the 
results of this and from both the standpoint of artistic photog- 
raphy and correct dramatic production the results are most pleas- 
ing. It is also to be hoped that in the future more directors will 
look to their cameramen as highly valuable, trained and efficient 
assistants who, because they are actually doing the work, know 
more about the photography of the scene in question than anyone 
else, just as the director, script in hand, knows more about the 
dramatics of the scene than anyone else. By all means let spe- 
cialization and cooperation come. 
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The Hyperion Lens Co. 


(Continued from Page 10) 


bination camera and concertina, for the children. It will be fitted 
with a pinhole lens of very large size, which may be made into a 
sound amplifier by simply screwing a large trumpet into it. The 
trumpet also serves the purpose of a lens hood. 

Our new brand of gaslight paper is becoming better known 
every day. It is the safest gaslight paper on the market, and we 
have made several tests with it—a piece of it held ten inches from 
a high power arc light for ten minutes showed absolutely no trace 
of fog. There has long been a demand for a paper of this kind 
among amateurs, who find that blue-print paper has not the lati- 
tude in exposure that every good paper for amateur use should 
have. 

And, speaking of gaslight paper, we are having remarkable 
success with our art finish paper, which is nothing more or less 
than sensitized sandpaper. When used for prints from negatives 
made with our Hyperion lens the absolute maximum of artistic 
diffusion is obtained. No beginners in the art of photography can 


afford to ignore the wonderful possibilities of our art finish paper, 
for it will completely hide all his mistakes, and make a print 
from even the poorest of negatives look like one made by an 
expert. 

Another of our products, of which we are very proud, is our 
Hyperion telephoto lens. It is remarkably simple in construction, 
being simply a Hyperion lens of ten-foot focal length. It was 
discovered by the designer of the Hyperion lens, quite by acci- 
dent, but it has proven a remarkable lens in every way. 

A 3% by 4% camera with a ten-foot bellows, fitted with one 
of these lenses, makes a very desirable outfit; one that will attract 
attention anywhere. At some time in the very near future I will 
tell you of our Hyperion view camera, and our Hyperion reflex, 
both of which are now being tested by the water department of 
Hyperion. 
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For Real Punch 
and 
cAccuracy 


Thalhammer Model A 
Tripod 


Fool proof range head. Time saving leg 

The clawfeet that stay stuck. 

Your equipment is not complete 
without this Tripod 








clamps. 


K. W. Thalhammer 


550 So. Figueroa Main 1574 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


John Arnold 

R. J. Berquist 

H. Lyman Broening 
William C. Foster 
T. G. Gaudio 


Abel, David—With Jack Ford, Ford Studio. 

Arnold, John—With Viola Dana, Metro Studio. 

August, Joseph— 

Baker, Friend F.—With Universal Studio. 

Barnes, George S.—With King Vidor, Vidor Studio. 

Beckway, Wm. J.—Balboa Studio 

Benoit, Georges— 

Broening, H. Lyman— 

Brodin, Norbert F.—With Goldwyn Studio. 

Berquist, Rudolph J.—With George Baker, Metro Studio. 
Brown, Karl—With Will Rogers, Lasky Studio. 

Cann, Bert—With Doris May, Robertson-Cole Studio. 

Clawson, L. Dal—With Anita Stewart, Mayer Studio. 

Cowling, Herford T.—With Paramount-Burton Holmes, Chicago. 
Cronjager, Henry—With Henry King, Biograph Studio, New York. 
Davey, Allen M.—With Mary Miles Minter, Realart Studio. 
Dean, Faxon M.—With Realart Studio. 

Depew, Ernest S.—With Al St. John, Fox Studio. 

Doran, Robert S.—With Charles Parrott, Roach Studio. 
Dubray, Joseph A.—With Louis Gasnier, Robertson-Cole Studio. 
Edeson, Arthur—With Clara Kimball Young, Garson Studio. 
Evans, Perry—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 
Fildew, William—With Universal Studio. 

? sher, Ross G.— 

Foster, Wm. C.— 

Fowler, Harry M.— 

Gaudio, Tony G.—With J. L. Frothingham Productions, Brunton Studio. 
Gerstad, Harry W.—With Ben Wilson, Berwilla Studio. 

Good, Frank B.—With Bernard Durning, Fox Studio. 

Granville, Fred Leroy—England. 

Gray, King D.—With Roy Clements, Berwilla Studio. 

Griffin, Walter L.— 

Guissart, Rene—With Harley Knoles, England. 

Heimerl, Alois G.— 

Hill, George W.— 

Jackman, Fred W.—Supervising Cinematographer, Mack Sennett Studio. 
Klaffki, Roy H.—Director of Photography, Metro Studio. 
Kline, Ben H.—With Tom Mix, Fox Studio. 

Koenckamp, Hans F.—With Larry Semon, Vitagraph Studio. 
Kull, Edward—Directing at Universal Studio. 

Kurrle, Robert B.—With Edwin Carewe, New York. 


LOYALTY 


Frank B. Good 
Fred W. Jackman 
Roy H. Klaffki 
Philip E. Rosen 
Homer A. Scott 


PROGRESS 


John F. Seitz 

James C. Van Trees 
Philip H. Whitman 
L. Guy Wilky 

Alvin Wyckoff 


Landers, Sam— 

Leezer, John— 

Lockwood, J. R.— 

Lundin, Walter—With Harold Lloyd, Roach Studio. 

Lyons, Chester A.—International Studio, New York. 

Lyons, Regiriald E.—-With W. M. Smith Productions, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Mackenzie, Jack—With Chester Bennett, Brunton Studio. 
MacLean, Kenneth G.—With Chester Comedies, Chester Studio. 
McClung, Hugh C.— 

McGann, William M.—With Hamilton-White, Brunton Studio. 
Miller, Virgil E.—With Universal Studio. 

Milner, Victor—With King Baggott, Universal Studio. 

Morgan, Ira H.—With Robert Vignola, International Studio, N. Y. 
Newhard, Robert S.—With E. Mason Hopper, Goldwyn Studio. 
Norton, Stephen S.—With Mary Anderson, J. D. Hampton Studio. 
Overbaugh, Roy F.—With Lasky in London. 

Palmer, Ernest S.—With John Stahl, Mayer Studio. 

Perry, Paul P.—With Penryn Stanlaws, Lasky Studio. 

Peterson, Gus C.—With B. B. Hampton, Brunton Studio. 

Le Picard, Marcel—New York. 

Polito, Sol-— 

Reynolds, Ben F.—With Universal Studio. 

Rizard, Georges—With Charles Ray, Ray Studio. 

Rose, Jackson J.— 

Rosen, Philip E.—Directing Wallace Reid, Lasky Studio. 

Rosher, Charles—With Italian Company, Rome, Italy. 
Schoenbaum, Chas. E.--With Philip E. Rosen, Lasky Studio. 
Scholtz, Abraham— 

Schneiderman, George—With Fox Studio. 

Scott, Homer A.—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 
Seitz, John F.—With Rex Ingram, Metro Studio. 

Siegler, Al—With Alice Lake, Metro Studio. 

Smith, W. Steve, Jr.—With Bert Ensinger, Vitagraph Studio. 
Stumar, Charles—With J. Parker Read, Thos. Ince Studio. 
Thorpe, Harry—With Universal Studio. 

Totheroh, Rollie H.—With Fox Studio. 

Van Trees, James C.—With Wm. Desmond Taylor, Lasky Studio. 
Walters, R. W.— 

Warrenton, Gilbert—With Lasky Studio. 

Whitman, Philip H.—With Universal Studio, Experimental Department. 
Wilky, L. Guy—With William De Mille, Lasky Studio. 

Wyckoff, Alvin—Director of Photography at Lasky Studio. 
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